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Association Libraries 
Librarians, 

By Cephas Brainerd. 



A Paper prepared tor the Conference of General Secretaries, 
and also for the Convention of the Young Men's ChMS- 
tian Associations, held at Cleveland, May. iSSl. 
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Association Libr/ries/nd Libr/ri/ns. 



The Secretaries* Conference for 1881 proposes the 
following topic : 

^^How can the General Secretary stimulate a taste for 
profitable reading among young men f 

The International Committee proposes a kindred 
topic in the following language : 

" The Association Library : its province and usefulness. 
The Librarian of the Association : his mission to young 



men.'* 



Circumstances quite unanticipated place them both in 
my hands, and I submit as a substitute for the two : 

" The Library of the Association ,^ its keeper and his 
duties.** 

Inconsiderable attention has been given by the mana- 
gers of Associations in this country to the formation of 
libraries ; little money seems to have been expended in 
the purchase of books, and little care exercised in their 
selection, at least, so far as reports to the International 
Committee make any exhibit An attempt a few years 
ago to prepare an account of Christian Association 
Libraries for a government publication revealed the pain- 
ful lack in this regard. And yet, one would think that 
of all the machinery desirable in a successful Association, 
a suitable library would be the most easily acquired. Ex- 
cept in the larger cities, where there are old and estab- 
lished public libraries, there seems to be no just reason 



why Associations should not possess libraries which 
would supply this particular need in theirown town, as 
well as fprm a permanent foundation, assuring always 
at least one form of useful service for the Association. 
We aim to reach young men. Those having real future 
in them, need books — hunger for books. Few such 
young men are able to purchase the books they wish ; 
few have friends who can supply them if they would 
be borrowers. 

There has been much discussion in the Associations 
in regard to what have been called the seqular appli- 
ances of oar work. There is even now doubt about 
the real usefulness of some things done by the Associa- 
tions ; but there can be no dispute in regard to the li- 
brary. Granted the religious meetings and other kin- 
dred appliances of the Association, why do we not next 
put forth our most vigorous efforts to secure suitable 
libraries ? No satisfactory reason for this neglect can be 
given. Take the Associations in the smaller towns. 
There it is even easier to lay the foundation for a library 
than in great cities. A very small sum begins a library 
in such a place. The results of a single course of lec- 
tures, gotten up with that object in view, will make a 
good beginning. A book club or two among Associa- 
tion members will make important additions to it. A 
public meeting now and then, where the library is talked 
about, and each visitor is .requested to bring a book as a 
contribution to the common stock, will soon make it 
quite large. If by proper handling the Association sat- 
isfies those who know it, that books are safe in its 
hands, and that opportunity for their profitable use 
is accorded to the dwellers in the town, the library 



will be steadily increased by donations to it. People 
iove their books ; they dislike to see them scattered and 
lost, and they will thus be induced to give the Associa- 
tion, from time to time, those which they have enjoyed 
and profited by. To those unconnected with a library 
the rapidity of this process of growth is surprising. 
One man has a dozen books, another one, another a 
hundred ; they have ceased to be useful to the owners 
in the particular line of study which induced their pur- 
chase, they would sell for little, there is no relative to 
whom to give them, who would appreciate them at their 
real value. What then shalj) be done ? Toss them into 
the auction rooms to be bid off and passed into a second- 
hand book-store? No, the owner loves them too well. 
The Young Men*s Christian Association ip his town has 
shown itself loving and tender in its care of these things 
which he esteems high treasures ; he will give his books 
to the Association that they may be serviceable to other 
young men, as in earlier days they were serviceable 
to him. 

Associations with whose course I have been familiar, 
have thus received books from distant places, from 
those whose names, in connection with Association 
work, had almost been forgotten, but who retained their 
love for it when hundreds of miles away. The power- 
ful sentiment with our people is the love of birth-place. 

Few become so debased in the pursuit of wealth or 

• 

fame as to forget the interests of the old home. When 
this love comes strongly back, as it does to all men, no 
matter how hurried in the work of life, they want to 
do something for the youth growing up in the schools 
and treading the streets which were theirs in boyhood 



and early manhood. More frequently in the gift of 
books, or in the foundation of a library, than in any 
other way, is this love for the native town or city exhib- 
ited. By all means then let the Associations be so ad- 
ministered as to make available, for so noble an object, 
this praiseworthy affection. May every one who has 
attained position after leaving your place, have know- 
ledge of you, that in the gift of his library, in the gift of 
a few books even, or in a large benefaction — like that of 
Bronson's to the city of Waterbury — he can serve your 
cause, serve his town, and win a pleasant and grateful 
remembrance so long as young men study books. 

Books are qheap ; the best standard authors are attain- 
able at very moderate prices. In making up an Associa- 
tion collection for the average society, we need not buy 
Pickerings or Chiswicks, or tall copies printed on What- 
man paper. Bohn*s edition of Milton is as good as 
a Baskerville for the young man reader, and Bohn's 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne will, for most purposes, 
supply the place of an early or expensive edition. Nor 
need you, when the money is scarce, seek for Hume in 
the Oxford classics, when you can buy a readable 
American edition for forty cents a volume. Thackeray 
will do, issued by an American publisher, though every 
one who likes Thackeray would be glad to have the 
elegant volumes in which an admiring publisher of his 
works has presented him. • Though striving to content 
yourselves with moderate things, don*t reject those that 
are nice and fine, when they cost you no more than those 
which are common. Don't send away from your li- 
brary Rogers* Italy, illustrated by Turner, when freely 
presented, because there chances to be an American 
edition already on the shelves. 



Strong cloth, sheep, and good boards, will do very 
well lor bindings, especially if you will cover the books 
with smooth stout paper, and back them handsomely 
with the pen. But when Levant morocco, by Cap^ or 
Hayday, are the bindings that come to you in donations, 
take them, and see to it that the keeper of your library 
knows enough about the art of book-making to enable 
you to show the donor that the best mechanical execu- 
tion is appreciated in your rooms, even to Elzevir type 
or Grolier binding, if you are ever so fortunate as to 
get either. When you get these treasures — as you will, 
if you are wise — care for them in De Bury*s spirit, as 
when he wrote : 

" The most meek Moses instructs us about making 
cases for books in the neatest manner wherein they 
may be safely preserved from all damage. * Take this 
book,* says he, ' and put it in the side of the Ark of 
the Covenant of the Lord your God.* {Deut. xxxi). 
Oh befitting place, appropriate library, which was made 
of imperishable shittim wood, and covered all over in- 
side and out with gold \ But our Saviour also by his own 
example, precludes all unseemly negligence in the treat- 
ment of books, as may be read in Luke iv. For when 
he had read over the Scriptural prophecy written about 
himself in a book delivered to him, he did not return 
it to the minister till he had first closed it with his most 
holy hands ; by which act students are most clearly 
taught that they ought not in the smallest degree what- 
ever to be negligent about the custody of books." 

Do not be misled with the. idea that because yours is 
a Christian Association, therefore all your books should 
be religious. Quite the contrary. If the collection is 
small, seek to have but few Biblical conimentaries, few 
dictionaries of religious knowledge and intelligence, but 
let those you have be of the very best in every respect ; 
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those that will be most helpful to young men who are 
teachers in the Sabbath School, or who desire to make 
a general but sound study of the Scriptures. Speak- 
ing strictly, you need no collections of sermons. This 
is not said because I do not believe in printed sermons, 
for I do believe in them and read many, but because 
they are not of the class of literature which the young 
man, at the outset, seizes with the greatest avidity. Of 
course, no objection is made if persons wish to give 
them, but the little money that the Association can ob- 
tain at the start for book purposes, should not be thus 
expended. The sermons of some of the modern preach- 
ers should of course be had, but in no great number. 
Address yourselves rather to the building up of a first- 
class secTular library, not necessarily first-class in editions 
and mechanical quality, but first-class as regards authors, 
the study of whom will interest and elevate young 
men. Get good books o^ reference, have a liberal supply 
of dictionaries and cyclopedias, be strong in biography 
and history, buy freely, but with care in selection, of the 
best novels, neglect not the essayists — Whipple, Em- 
erson, and Lowell will do any young man good, — 
neglect not voyages and travels, especially those more 
modern. Get works on government and the prin- 
ciples of law and politics, and so to speak, modem re- 
formatory science and experiments in reform, and daily 
broaden your collection as calls come. Be not discour- 
aged with small beginnings or slow progress ; grand 
results will not come in a day, but come they will to 
the earnest, the persevering and sincere. 

*' A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 



beyond life/* This precious life-blood wherever found 
has an affinity for its like, and so it comes to pass that 
the good books will by a natural law — a. law of their 
own — float into the care of those who love them and 
use them kindly, wisely. 

As I speak of beginnings, there seems little call for a 
discussion of details in regard to the management of the 
library. I am rather urging efforts to create libraries for 
our Associations. This you should remember, that the 
library is to be administered in no exclusive spirit — 
certainly aim, to reach all young men, and make them 
read in your rooms. If the city or town is not large, 
then work as hard as you can for a complete circu- 
lating library accessible to all on the most liberal terms. 
You know the best experience proves that the loss of 
books from a library practically free is hardly more 
than from those managed most exclusively. 

So far as the Secretary of the Association has to do 
with the library, he is the Librarian. Any suggestions 
that I may make in regard to the keeper of the library 
are therefore equally applicable to the Secretary and 
to the Librarian properly so called. 

(i) The keeper of the library should believe in the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and in its lofty 
mission to young men, thoroughly, heartily. 

(2) He should believe in the library as a useful ser- 
vant in accomplishing the great end of the Association. 
He should have a genuine enthusiasm about it, an en- 
thusiasm which he can communicate to others. 

(3) He should have that hearty love for books which 
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old Richard de Bury possessed and shadowed forth 
when he said : 

" You only, oh books, are liberal and independent. 
You give to all who ask, and enfranchise all who serve 
you assiduously. How many thousands of things do 
you typically recommend to learned men, in writing 
after a divinely inspired manner, for you are the deep- 
est mines of wisdom to which the wise man sent his 
son, that he might thence dig up treasure. — Prov. ii. 
You are the wells of living water, which the patriarch 
Abraham first dug and Isaac again cleared out after the 
Philistines had endeavored to fill them up. — Genesis 
xxvi. Truly you are the ears filled with most palatable 
grains, to be rubbed out by apostolical hands alone, that 
the most grateful food for hungry souls may come out 
of them. — Matth, xii. You are golden urns in which 
manna is laid up, rocks flowing with honey or rather 
indeed honeycombs ; udders most copiously yielding 
the milk of life, store-rooms ever full, the tree of life, 
the four-streamed river of Paradise, where the human 
mind is fed and the arid intellect moistened and watered, 
the ark of Noah, the ladder of Jacob, the troughs by 
which the foetus in those who look upon them is colored, 
the stones of the covenant and the pitchers preserving 
the lamps of Gideon, the bag of David from which pol- 
ished stones are taken that Goliah may be prostrated. 
You, oh books, are the golden vessels oi the temple, the 
arms of the clerical militia with which the missiles of 
the most wicked are destroyed, the fruitful olives, 
vines of Engaddi, fig trees knowing no sterilitj, burn- 
ing lamps to be ever held in the hand. And, if it please 
us to speak figuratively, we shall be able to adapt the 
best sayings of every writing whatever to books. * 



But while the keeper of the library cultivates the 
love of books which this Bishop of Durham and Lord 
High Chancellor of England portrayed, more than five 
centuries ago, let him not forget that this ecclesiastic 
and judge thought his own book incomplete, till he had 
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incorporated in it a chapter entitled **A Provident Ar- 
rangement by which books may be lent to strangers*' 

(4) He should know the library as the druggist 
knows the dispensary, as the artist knows his colors, 
as the lawyer knows his Kent It is said that Mr. 
Spoflord, of the Congressional Library, knows all the 
immense pile of books in that heterogeneous collection. 

(5) He should know his readers, know what young 
men love, sympathize with their tastes, their aspira- 
tions. He will study the best taste and substantial 
wants of the readers, and strive to meet them. 

When young men are clamoring for McCarthy's 
** History of Our Own Time,** don't run off and buy 
the costly edition of Dr. Johnson, for the reason that 
no library is complete without it. When they want 
Endymion, don't buy Dr. South*s Sermons, valuable 
in their place as they are. If there is a crowd of medical 
students in the rooms — as at Louisville — get books in 
their specialty, that are not in the library of their school. 
In short, coax the young men, by giving to them 
according to their several appetites, the best literary 
food they crave, or that they can be made to crave. 

(6) He should be at the desk of the library, what the 
best secretary is in the reception-room of the Associa- 
tion, making every stranger welcome, every timid boy 
brave ; in short, his manner should be such in the use of 
the books of which he is the custodian, and as respects 
his visitors, that he will tempt young men to read and 
love these silent teachers. 

(7) He should be ready to suggest to every young 



